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IMPORTANCE OF NortHeast (Manchuria) 

needs little elaboration. Being the most economical- 
ly advanced area on the Chinese mainland, it serves 
also as a iaboratory for many new programs and move- 
ments initiated im Communist China, such as central- 
ized economic planning, mechanized and cooperative 
farming, new industrial and agricultural techniques, 
and major political campaigns. The latter include the 
movement for increased production and economy in 
1951, the movement against corruption, waste and 
bureaucratism (“3-anti movement”) and the move- 
ment to combat “bourgeois corrosion”, in 1952—all of 
which subsequently spread to the entire country. It is 
one of the few regions in China where there are large 
agricultural surpluses and extensive tracts of unculti- 
vated, fertile land. In 1950 alone, 2.6 million tons of 
grain were shipped from the Northeast to China Proper, 
and these shipments played a key role in the national 
stabilization of prices, famine relief and the strengthen- 
ing of the central government at Peking. 

The meager supply of comprehensive data and the 
lack of first-hand observations make an accurate report 
very difficult. By necessity, this article draws mainly 
upon Chinese Communist publications with all their 
obvious limitations.’ The evaluation of the situation in 
Manchuria is further complicated by the experimental 
nature of many of the programs, as well as by interna- 
tional factors such as the nature and quantity of goods 
and other aid that the Soviet bloc is furnishing. 


Dr. Chao is a research associate at the Center of International 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and has done 
extensive work on developments in Communist China. 


1 This article is based in part on the author's monograph, 
Northeast China Today, issued by the Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in 
March 1953. However, a good deal of new information has 


become available recently, and has been utilized in preparing ' 


this article. 


The Northeast regional government controls a total 
area of about 886,950 square kilometers and a popu- 
lation of about 41,570,000 (1952). Under the North- 
east Administrative Commission, formally established on 
January 23, 1953 and the supreme adrninistrative organ, 
there are six provinces (Liaotung, Liaohsi, Kirin, 
Heilungkiang, Sungkiang and Jehol), 156 counties, 5 
large municipalities, (Mukden, Fushun, Anshan, Pench’i 
and Port Arthur — Dairen), 17 smaller municipalities 
under the provincial governments, and 8 Banners 
(where there is a large percentage of Mongolian popu- 
lation), and one autonomous region on the Sino-Korean 
border.* 

The Administrative Commission, replacing the former 
Northeast People’s Government, was set up by a de- 
cision of the Central People’s Government at Peking 
on November 14, 1952, with Kao Kang as Chairman 
and Lin Feng, Kao Ch’ung-min, Chang Ming-yiian, 
Li Cho-jan, Wang Chin-hsiang* and Ku Cho-hsin as 


2 See 1953 Jen-min shou-ts’e (People’s Handbook of 1953), 
Ta Kung Pao, Tientsin, July 1953, p. 129. 
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Vice-Chairmen. The stated reason for this administra- 
tive re-organization was “to allow the central govern- 
ment to assume more centralized and unified leader- 
ship,” in order to cope with new problems in the large- 
scale economic and cultural construction work scheduled 
to start in 1953. The ministries under the former North- 
cast People’s Government were changed into depart- 
ments and bureaus, some of which came under the 
direct jurisdiction of the respective ministries the 
Central People’s Government. 

The Northeast Administrative Commission is com- 
posed of 35 members, and only eight or nine of them 
are known as non-Communists. Compared with the 
other five regional administrative commissions in Com- 
munist China, this high percentage of Party member- 
ship among the top regional administration reflects a 
greater degree of consolidation and tighter control by 
the Party. (In the East China Administrative Com- 
mission, for example, at least one-third of the 64 mem- 
bers do not belong to the Chinese Con..aunist Party). 

Under the Northeast Administrative 
there are 4 committees, 13 departments and 3 bureaus. 
The five committees are: the Political and Legal Com- 
mittee headed by Wang Chin-hsiang; the Financial and 
Economic Committee, headed by Ku Cho-hsin; the 
Culture-Education Committee, headed by Li Cho-jan; 
the People’s Contre! Committee, headed by Chang 
Hsiu-shan, and the Committee on Minority Affairs, 
headed by Kuan Shan-fu. The 13 departments and 
their respective chiefs are as follows: 

Kuo Feng 

Liu Pao-t’ien 
Public Security Wang Chin-hsiang 
Justice Kao Ch’ung-min 
Finance Li Wei 


Commission 


Personnel 


tivil Affairs 


Trade Wang Hsin-jang 
Indusiry Lu Tung 
Agriculture Tu Che-heng 
Forestry Yung Wen-t’ao 
Labor Chang Wei-chang 
Culture ; Liu Chih-ming 
Education Chu Hsiang-ch’en 
Health Wang Ping 


The bureaus of Highway Control, Inland River Navi- 
gation and Government Office Affairs are headed re- 
spectively by Lien Pei-sheng, Chang Ta-ch’eng and 
Han Tseng-sheng. Although there may be some changes 
in the regional administrative structure when the Con- 
stitution is drawn up by the National People’s Con- 
gress scheduled to convene in early 1954, the basic 


3 An unconfirmed report in a New York Chinese news- 
paper in November 1953 stated, that Wang Chin-hsiang had 
been replaced. 
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principles and pattern for the Northeast administration 
are likely to remain unchanged. At present (November 
1953), elections are being conducted throughout the 
Northeast to set up people’s representatives’ confer- 
ences at village (hsiang), district (ch’ii), county (hsten), 
municipal, provincial and regional levels. The village 
representatives’ conferences which elect the village 
people’s government are formed by dircct ballot. The 
rest of the people’s representatives’ conferences are set 
up by indirect ballot of the delegates of the repre- 
sentatives’ conference immediately below it. 

There are several significant features in the ad- 
ministrative structure of the Northeast. First, what the 
Communists label “democratic centralism,” is the basic 
principle of all administrative and popular organiza- 
tions. Briefly, this principle calls for the election of all 
government organs, either through direct or indirect 
ballot, the obedience of the minority to the majority, 
and the unconditional submission of lower organs to 
higher organs. 

Second, the minority groups have been organized as 
semi-autonomous units. In 1947, areas west of the 
Great Khingan Range were carved out from the North- 
east Administration to form the Inner Mongolian Au- 
tonomous Region, together with a part of former Cha- 
har province (abolished on November 21, 1952). On 
September 3, 1952, a Korean “Autonomous People’s 
Government” was established in Kirin province near 
the Korean border. This “Yenpien” Government rules 
five counties and about 540,000 Koreans, who con- 
stitute 74 percent of the local population. The official 
reasons for these contractions of territory are officially 
described as ethnic, economic and topographic, but the 
establishment of these autonomous regions, situated at 
strategic zones between China and her neighboring 
countries, may also have political significance. 

Third, there is the unique position of the Port Arthur 
area, which is under the joint control of China and the 
Soviet Union as a naval base. This strategic harbor 
was first declared “a naval base to be used jointly .by 
China and the USSR” for 30 years in the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship signed by the Kuomintang Gov- 
ernment and Moscow on August 14, 1945. The Agree- 
ment between the Central People’s Government and 
the USSR, concluded on February 14, 1950, stipulated 
the withdrawal of Soviet military forces not later than 
the end of 1952, but on September 16, 1952, Peking 
and Moscow announced that Russia would retain >int 
control of Port Arthur because of “the threat o: re- 
viving Japanese militarism.” 

Another possible trend in the regional administrative 
system of the Northeast is the greater role assigned to 
security forces, This was partly reflected in the promotion 
during November 1952 of Wang Chin-hsiang (who is 
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the head of the Department of Public Security and the 
Chief Procurator) to be one of the six Vice-Chairmen 
of the Northeast Administrative Commission. 

Kao Kang, although not well known to the Western 
world, is one of the most powerful men in China today. 
In addition to being the Chairman of the Northeast 
Administrative Commission, he currently holds the fol- 
lowing key posts: 

Vice-Chairman (one of six) of the Central People’s 
Government; Member, Political Bureau (nine-man) 
and Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party; Chairman, State Planning Commission, Central 
People’s Government; Chairman, People’s Economic 
Planning Committee, Northeast regional government; 
Secretary, Northeast Bureau of the Party; Member, 
People’s Revolutionary Military Council; Commander, 
as well as political commissar, of the Northeast Military 
District; and Member, Committee on the Drafting of 
a National Constitution. 


Kao Kang's Dominant Role 


This makes Kao one of the half-dozen top leaders 
in Communist China in whose hands are concentrated 
the highest administrative and military powers. In 
prestige and power he is next only to Mao Tse-tung, 
Liu Shao-ch’i, Chou En-lai, and perhaps, Chu Teh and 
Ch’en Yiin. In addition to his reputation as an able 
administrator, Kao also established himself as an in- 
terpreter of Party theories and sponsor of many major 
political movements. Examining the speeches and writ- 
ings of Kao Kang in the past few years, one is struck 
by the fact that major campaigns introduced by him 
in the Northeast frequently spread to the rest of China 
within a short period after their initiation. 

Biographical information about Kao sketchy, 
especially regarding his early life. He was born in the 
county of Hengshan in Northern Shensi province. Some 
reports say that he came from a poor peasant family 
and received no formal education, Other sources state 
that he was the son of a distinguished but poor gentry 
family and studied at the Teachers’ College at Yulin, 
Northern Shensi. Judging from the writings and speeches 
of Kao, the latter report would seem more credible. 
He may have joined the Communist Party when he 
was a student at Yulin Teachers’ College, which was 
known as a center of radical thought in Northwestern 
China. However, he must have left the school carly 
without finishing his studies, for in 1926 he was re- 
ported to have been a cadet in the Chung-san Military 
Academy at San-yuan, Shensi, which was founded by 
the “Christian General,” Feng Yu-hsiang. 

In the spring of 1926, Kao participated in a riot 
of Academy cadets against the Nanking governme.itt. 
From 1928 to 1935, he and the late Liu Chih-tan led 
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a series of peasant uprisings in Shensi. The guerrilla 
forces under Kao and Liu expanded from 600 in 1931 
to occupy six counties in Northern Shensi in 1935, One 
official Communist source’ recently reported that “in 
the fall of 1935, Kao and Liu were put into prison by 
Chu- Li-chih, who was a leftist deviationist and a repre- 
sentative of the Central Committee (under Ch'in Pang- 
hsien (alias Po Ku) and Ch’en Shao-yu (alias Wang 
Ming), both Moscow-trained Communists, at that 
time). In November of the same year, when Mao Tse- 
tung and the Communist forces reached Northern 
Shensi after the 6,000-mile Long March, Kao and Liu 
were released from prison.” This interesting, little- 
known piece of information lends credence to the report 
that Kao is a close associate of Mao Tse-tung and that 
there is mutual respect between the two, In fact, it is 
said that Mao once described Kao as “a consistently 
correct leader,” a rare tribute indeed. 

Until 1937 when Kao assumed administrative work 
in the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Region Govern- 
ment, he was the military, as well as the political, head 
of the guerrilla forces in Northern Shensi. In_ this 
respect he may be compared with Mao Tse-tung, who 
has a reputation as both a political leader and a military 
strategist. In the Border Region administration, Kao 
served as the Chairman of the Assembly of the Border 
Region, the highest legislative and consultative ongan 
in the administrative structure. He was also the Secre- 
tary of the Northwest Bureau of the Communist Party. 
For a man who did not occupy any prominent position 
in the Central Committee or in the Soviet Republican 
government in Kiangsi during the late twenties and 
early thirties, his appointment as head of the Party 
organ in the major Communist base during the Sino- 
Japanese War reflected the high esteem accorded to 
Kao by the Party hierarchy. 

After the Japanese surrender in August 1945, Kao 
appeared in the Northeast in the spring of 1946, to- 
ecther with Lin Piao, Ch’en Yiin, Li Fu-chun, P’eng 
Chen, Lin Feng, and Hsiao Chin-kuang. He was in 
charge of the organization of cavalry units and of 
minority affairs in the Northeast in the early period. 
After Lin Piao led the Fourth Field Army’s advance 
to North, Central and South China after the end of 
1948, Kao assumed supreme political and military 
powers over the entire Northeast region. 

So far as is known, Kao had never been to the Soviet 
Union until July 1949 when he headed a trade dele- 
gation to conclude a trade pact between the USSR 
and the Northeast. His clection to the Vice-Chairman- 
ship of the Central People’s Government on October 


4 Mao Tse-tung hsuan-chi (Collected Works of Mao Tse- 
tung), Vol. III, Jen-min -Publishing Co., Peking, February 
1953, p. 1021. 
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1, 1949 put Kao more into the national limelight. The 
appointment of Kao as head of the all-powerful State 
Planning Commission, supreme command for the plan- 
ning and execution of the first five-year plan of Com- 
munist China, scheduled to begin in 1953, confirms him 
as a rising star on the political horizon. 

Although space does not allow a discussion of other 
top regional leaders, a few words should be said about 
Kao Ch’ung-min, the third Vice-Chairman, because of 
his unique political role. As a native of the Northeast 
(born 1892), he worked as a secretary in the regime 
of General Chang Hsuch-liang, the warlord of the 
Northeas: from 1928 to 1931. In his twenties, he 
worked’ in Manchuria for Sun Yat-sen. Currently, Kao 
Ch’unt-min is also one of the six Vice-Chairmen of 
the Democratic League, member of the Central People’s 
Government Council, and Chief of the Justice De- 
partment of the Northeast administration. 

The inclusion of such a non-Party figure as Kao 
Ch’ung-min in the regional top hierarchy is a mani- 
festation of well-known political tactics of the Chinese 
Communist Party. Among them are the utilization of 
“native sons” to win greater local support, especially 
amon the older generation, the employment of persons 
who are familiar with local conditions, and the forma- 
tion of a “united front” by including leaders of third 
parties who are sympathetic to the Communist pro- 
grams in the administrative organ. 

The preponderance of Party members in the North- 
east regional government has already been pointed out. 
Not only are almost all the key administrative posts 
held by Communists, but the Party officials at various 
levels wield great influence in the formulation and 
execution of policies. For instance, it would be very 
difficult, if not impossible, for a county magistrate to 
promote a project that was opposed by the Party 
secretary of that particular county. At lower levels of 
local administration such as the ch’ (district), hsiang 
(administrative village) and ts'un (village), it is not 
uncommon to find that cadres serve concurrently as 
Party officials and administrative heads. 

Another method employed by the Communists to 
guarantee the implementation of Party programs is to 
absorb the activist elements among the workers, peas- 
ants, civil servants, technicians and students, into a 
host of mass organizations, particularly the New Demo- 
cratic Youth League. In a report by Kao Kang in June 
1951 it was revealed that “among the working class in 
the Northeast, 11.4 percent of all workers, 41.8 percent 
of young workers and 80 percent of the industrial work- 
ers have been absorbed into the Party.” In both the 
rural areas and the factories, members of the Youth 
League, the reserve army of future Party members, 
play a key ro'e in the promotion of Party platforms. In 
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the public factories and mines, for example, the secre- 
taries of the Youth League participate in policy-making 
conferences which also include the manager, the Party 
secretary of the factory or mine concerned, the chair- 
man of the labor union and the chief engineer. The 
dominant role of the Party in industries is reflected by 
a passage in the “decisions regarding the Party’s leader- 
ship toward state-managed enterprises” adopted at the 
Conference on Urban Work in the Northeast in May 
1951. It states that “the Party is the highest form of 
organization of the working class and an independent 
political organization. It is exclusively responsible for 
guiding the political ideology of the staff and workers 
in the factories and mines and has the duty of guaran- 
teeing and supervising administrative and production 
work in factories and mines. . . .” 

Party members in the administrative organs not only 
possess power and prestige, but enjoy greater oppor- 
tunities for promotion than non-Party administrators. 
Thus, in a shake-up of the provincial chairmen and 
mayors in the Northeast in July 1952, the new governor 
appointed to Sungkiang province served as the second 
secretary of the Party Committee of that province. The 
mayors of Mukden and Pench’i, appointed at the same 
time, had previously been Party secretaries of their 
respective districts. On August 10, 1952, Wang Ho- 
shou, Minister of Industry in the then Northeast 
People’s Government, was promoted to head the Min- 
istry of Heavy Industry in the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment at Peking. 


Economic Progress 
Conclusive analysis of the economic development of 


the Northeast is impossible at present, not only because 
available data are meager, but also because many eco- 
nomic programs being carried out in that region are 
of a transitional or experimental nature. Adjustments 
and corrections are therefore frequent. There is no way, 
of course, to check many of the statistical figures re- 
leased by the Chinese Communists. 

The Northeast is the major center of heavy industries 
in China and is being used as a base to build up China’s 
industrialization program. The Report on the Carrying 
Out of the 1952 People’s Economic Plans made public 
by the Northeast administration on May 6, 1953,° states 
that “the industrial production plan for 1952 was ful- 
filled 110°7, and the total value exceeded that of 1951 
by 47¢¢.” The Report also includes the following claims: 

(1) Products with an equivalent value of 11,310,000 
tons of grain and in excess of planned goals were pro- 
duced by the state industries during the movement to 
“increase production and practice economy” in 1952; 
(2) the total value of private industries increased also 

5 Jen-min jih-pao (People’s Daily), Peking, May 6, 1953, 
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Tasie I. Estimatep Propuction Ficures ror Some Major Nortueast INpusTRIES 


(In 1,000 metric tons, unless otherwise indicated ) 


Product 1949 1950 
Pig iron 172 720+ 
Ingot steel 100 400(? 
Rolled steel 72 300(?) 
Coal 11,000 17,000+- 
Electric power 1,400 2,000+- 
(Million Kw. hours) 
Cement 218 450+ 
Motors (units) 1,109 9,800 
(100,000 h.p) 
Paper 23 50+ 
Cotton cloth 2,450 5,700+- 
(1,000 bolts) 
Petroleum and 
petroleum products 
(1,000 barrels) 
Salt 900 — 


“Manchoukuo” 
Peak Production 


1951 1952 1953a (in 1943) 
883+ 1,086-+- 1,700 
500( ?) 700(?) 877(?) 840 
380(? 500(?) 594(?) 485 

18,880-+ 24,5444 27,268 + 25,600 
2/682 (52.5% 
over 1952) 
650+ 810+ 12,6124 1,500 
67+ 76 
6,530 8,110 9,310-+4- 
4,000 5,700 7,000-+- 
1,500 1,905 


a Estimated from the results of the first 6 months in 1953. Sce Ta Kung Pao, Hongkong, August 26, 1953, p. 1. 


by 9.4 percent over the previous year; (3) labor ef- 
ficiency in state industries increased 14¢@ over 1951; 
and (4) scores of new products were made by the 
machine industry alone, including hydro-electric power 
gencrators with a capacity of 3,000 kw, 600-kw motors, 
and transformers with a capacity of 11,000 kva. 

The Report also gives percentage increases of many 
industrial products in the year 1952. The foregoing 
table shows estimates of a number of products in the 
Northeast industry from 1949 to 1952. The chief 
sources of the figures are reports of Kao Kang and 
progress reports on economic plans issued by the North- 
cast regional administration.* 

It is evident that industry in the Northeast has made 
impressive progress in the past four years, especially 
ig view of the extensive dpstruction during the civil 
war years of 1946 to 1948. However, the official Chi- 
nese Communist claim in May 1953 that “industrial pro- 
duction in 1952 exceeded the peak pre-Communist 
figure (1943) by 23 percent” cannot be substantiated. 
This alleged increase is not necessarily a fabrication, 
because in compiling the statistics the Northeast ad- 
ministration may have included many minor industrics, 
such as paper, which have made great advances under 
the Communists. This is only one example of the vague- 
ness of the statistics provided by the Chinese Commun- 

Among other unanswerable questions are the fol- 
lowing: What are the amount and types of capital 
goods imported from the Soviet bloc each year? What 
are the causes of the failure in some industrial fields 
to meet allotted quotas of production? What are the 
specific plans for the various major industries for the 
immediate future? 


6 Kao Kang, “Reports of March 13, 1950 and February 
27, 1951; Reports on the Carrying out of the People’s Eco- 
nomic Plans for 1951 and for 1952.” The New York Times, 
July 28, 1953, p. 9. 
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Only tentative speculations can be made on_ these 
basic questions. For example, the Peking radio broad- 
cast an announcement by Mao Tse-tung on September 
15, 1953, that “negotiations have been completed be- 
tween China and the USSR for an unprecedented new 
program of economic aid to the Chinese, including the 
construction of 91 enterprises and long-term aid.” How 
much credit is given to China, in addition to the 
annual loan of 60 million U.S. dollars (from 1952 to 
1956) provided for by the 1952 agreement between 
Peking and Moscow, is not reported. 

The Jen-min jih-pao (People’s Daily), in its editorial 


.of September 16, 1953, described the principles of 


China’s industrialization program as follows: 

(1) China’s economy will be developed systematically 
by using the enterprises newly built or renovated with 
Soviet aid as a nucleus and following the principle of 
proportional development of the national economy; 

(2) Capital reconstruction work, especially geologi- 
cal surveying and prospecting, will be strengthened; 

(3) Preparatory work should be made for enter- 
prises covered by Soviet aid; 

(4) China must learn more from Soviet experience 
and train construction personnel. 

So far there has been no detailed report on the 
particulars of the “91 enterprises” which the Soviet 
Union will help China to build. However, from pre- 
vious reports, it seems probable that most of them will 
be in the Northeast. Communist sources report the 
following new projects are being carried out in the 
Northeast: A big steel mill at Anshan, an automobile 
manufacturing works (No. 625) at Harbin, the First 
Auto Factory at Mukden, the Measuring Instruments 
and Cutting Tool factory at Harbin, a “huge” thermal 
power plant at Tsitsihar, an clectrical engineering plant 
at Harbin, an extensive open-cut coal mine and a power 
plant, both at Fuhsin, one “big” paper mill at Chi- 
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amusze, two or more rubber tire factories, two sugar 
factories, two modern flax mills, one “big” pharmaceuti- 
cal factory, and the construction of 14 pairs of vertical 
shafts in the collieries of the Northeast. There are also 
a number of “rehabilitation projects” which include 
the following: Fushun Electrical Machinery Plant 
(mining machinery), Electrical Engineering Plant No. 
7 at Mukden (which reportedly will produce 25 dil- 
ferent types of cables and high tension wires, and ia- 
crease the annual production of “electric cables” of the 
nation by 75 percent) ; Northeast Machine Plant No. | 
(medium lathes); Northeast Machine Plant No. 2 
(milling machines) ; two blast furnaces, a steel rolling 
mill and a seamless tubing factory (all three of these 
projects at Anshan); a pneumatic tool plant; and a 
dock, possibly at Dairen. 

The total outlay for these projects is again not known. 
But since the total dollar value of industrial investment 
for the nation as a whole for 1955 is estimated at around 
two billién U.S. dollars,’ the total for the industrializa- 
tion program of the Northeast for 1953 may well be 
about one billion dollars. 


Setbacks in the Program 

Amidst glowing reports of achievements in the North- 
east, the Communist sources sometimes reveal impedi- 
ments and setbacks in the industrialization program, The 
Report on the Carrying Out of the 1952 People’s Eco- 
nomic Plans of the Northeast admitted in May 1953 
that “industrial management is lagging behind industrial 
production, the quality and quantity of many com- 
modities cannot satisfy the increasing need of the people. 
and there were more accidents in industry in 1952 
than the previous year.” Some serious blunders were re- 
ported in the reconstruction projects of the Northeast. 
For example, the water system at the Antung refining 
factory, which was regarded as a major construction 
job in 1950, was soon found to be in need of repair and 
redesigning at a cost equivalent to U. S. $80,000. The 
removal of Po I-po as Minister of Finance on Septem- 
ber 18, 1953, suggests the entire program of industrial- 
ization may not be going well. For these economic set- 
backs, the Chinese Communists usually blame imperfect 
designing and erroneous execution. But the basic trouble 
may lie in the over-confidence of the planners and the 
shortage of technicians. The continuous high-pressure 
campaign among the workers to increase production 
under a strictly regimented life may also have adverse 
effects on both the initiative and physical strength of 
the workers. 

Although the contribution of agricultural produce 
to the total value of industrial and agricultural output 
of the Northeast has decreased from an estimated 65 


7 Calculated from Po I-po's Report on the 1953 National 
Budget, Supplement to People’s China, March 16, 1953. 
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percent in 1949 to about 47 percent in 1951 and 44 
percent in 1952, agriculture still plays a vital role in the 
Northeast regional, as well as the national, economy. 
The Northeast is one of the few areas in China where 
there is a large surplus of grain. A number of new 
agricultural programs, such as mechanized farming and 
cooperative farms, are being promoted in that region. 
In this area the redistribution of land was completed 
earlier than in most other parts of the Chinese mainland. 
Communist sources claim that land reform has_re- 
moved many political, economic and social abuses in 
the traditional agrarian system and has increased the 
enthusiasm of the peasants to produce more. It is re- 
garded as a basic factor accounting for the improvement 
of rural conditions in the Northeast. 


Land redistribution alone, however, offers no perm- 


.anent remedy to one of the serious problems of rural 


China--the minute division of farm land. Land reform 
in the Northeast resulted in decreasing large land hold- 
ings averaging about 1.2 acres per person in South 
Manchuria and 0.5 acres in North Manchuria. This fact 
is tacitly recognized by the Chinese Communists and 
they are using every means to promote cooperative 
farming and to raise the yield per acre through use 
of better varieties and technical improvements. The 
mutual-aid teams which pool the manpower, imple- 
ments and farming knowledge of a number of peasant 
households are designed to promote group farming, as 
well as to prepare the peasants organizationally and 
psychologically for the ultimate goal of collectivization. 
The agricultural producers’ cooperatives are also organ- 
ized for the same purpose, except that they are more 
“advanced” organizationally, because all the land of 
the cooperative members is cultivated under central 
planning, and until a member withdraws, his farm 
implements, livestock, and harvests are considered com- 
mon property of the cooperative, converted into “shares” 
according to their value. 

The economic and technical programs for rural 
areas are coordinated with many political and_ social 
programs designed to remold the traditional village into 
a highly oragnized and regimented society. This social 
transformation is carried out through various mass 
organizations” and group activities such as the mutual- 
aid teany, agricultural producers’ cooperatives, youth 
and women’s associations, and winter schools. ‘These 
coordinated measures aim to indoctrinate and train the 
peasants in a Marxist pattern of communal life and to 
help the Party to attain and retain political power and 


popularity. 


8 For fuller information, see the author's Mass Organiza- 
tions in Communist China, Center of International Studies, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, November 
1953. 
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Although every effort is made by the Chinese Com- 
munists to organize and pursuade the peasants to do 
organized farming, there are indications the program 
is not going smoothly. It is true that numerically the 
vast majority of Northeast peasants have been organized 
into mutual-aid teams, but many of these teams are 
qualitatively poor and many peasants are ‘dissatisfied. 
At present (1953), the “socializing” part of the Chi- 
nese Communist agrarian policy is definitely in a state 
of “tactical withdrawal.” Recent official directives and 
speeches from both regional and national leaders” 
reiterate the following conciliatory themes: 

“(1) In the task of developing agricultural pro- 
duction, equal emphasis should be given to the work 
of promoting the production zeal and labor enthusiasm 
of millions of individual (i.c., unorganized) peasants. 

“(2) It is necessary strictly to rectify the tendency 
toward precipitate haste and adventurism which is being 
nursed in the movement for agricultural producers’ co- 
operatives and mutual-aid teams.” 

Another major factor which necessitates the current 
“go-slow” phase in agrarian policy is the reluctance of 
the peasants to accumulate wealth or invest in farming 
for fear they might be branded as rich peasants and 
asked to contribute grain or cash to help the poor 
peasants, 

There is also increasing emphasis on technical im- 
provements, such as better seeds, chemical fertilizers, 
and improved tools to increase agricultural production. 
In the past few years, a great part of the grain increase 
in the Northeast has come from conservation, irrigation 
and reclamation programs all involving primarily 
human labor, which is abundant in China. Conservancy 
work along the Liao, Hun, Taitzu, Sungari and T’iao 
Rivers, which include hundreds of large and small types 
of construction works, not only prevent or mitigate the 
damage of flood, but have expanded irrigated areas to 
more than 320,000 hectares. Up to the autumn of 1951, 
it was reported that “several million hectares of waste 
land were reclaimed.” 

However, the possibilities of reclaiming uncultivated 
land, even in a vast region like the Northeast, are not 
unlimited, and the opening up of marginal land, espe- 
cially hillside land, often has a destructive effect on the 
lowland farms. In addition such lands give lower yields. 
The Chinese Communists seem to be aware of this and 
in 1952 repeatedly issued directives which prohibited 
the tilling of hillside land. Since 1951, increasing em- 
phasis has been put on raising yields by scientific farm- 
ing methods. 

9 For example see Teng Tzu-hui, “Report on Rural Work,” 
(July 2, 1953) in Hua-chiao pih-pao (China Daily News), 
July 14 and 15, 1953, p. 3; and the CCP Central Commit- 
tee’s “Decision on the Agricultural Producers’ Mutual Aid 
and Cooperatives,” in 1953 People’s Handbook, pp. 314-318. 
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Although both grain and cotton production in 1952, 
according to Peking sources, exceeded the pre-Commun- 
ist peak levels, there are indications that the current 
agranan program in the Northeast is not progressing 
according to schedule. A news bulletin from Peking in 
November 1953 stated that “the 1953 grain production 
in the Northeast is estimated to be slightly under that of 
1952.'" A directive issued by the Government Admin- 
istrative Council dated April 17, 1953 “advised” the 
peasants not to go aimlessly into the cities to seek work. 
The same directive revealed that in the cities of Mukden 
and Anshan in the Northeast, more than 20,000 peasants 
came to seck jobs in the spring of 1953."' Official ex- 
planations give “natural calamities” as the main causes 
for the failure to fulfill the target for grain production 
(a 10 percent increase over 1952). However, there may 
well be other unstated reasons, such as the strain of 
Korean fighting on the manpower and resources of the 
rural Northeast and the peasants’ reluctance in’ pro- 
moting “socialized farming.” 

The concluding section of this article will appear in 
the next issue.-Editor, 


10 Quoted in Hua-ch’iao jih-pao (China Daily News), 


Nov. 10, 1953, p. 1, 
11 Chinese text in 1953 Jen-min shou-ts'e (People’s Hand- 
book of 1953), pp. 91-92, 


A Century of Protestantism 
in Japan 
By HENRY G. BOVENKERK 


visir ComMmopore Perry to Japan in 1853 
and the signing of a treaty between the United 
States and Japan in the following year aroused the 
interest of several American churches in that country, 
In 1859, within a few months of each other, six Prot- 
estant missionaries arrived, representing the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, and the Reformed Church in America. 
Protestant churches on both sides of the Pacific are now 
preparing to make the centennial period a time of 
significant study and planning. The National Christian 
Council in Japan is sponsoring the writing of a centen- 
nial history. In view of the comprehensive documents 
to be issued later, there may be value in a preliminary 
survey at this time. 
The first’ Protestant missionaries from the 
churches of the United States, and it is significant that 


came 
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75 percent of the subsequent missionaries came from 
this country, a large part of the remainder being com- 
missioned by Canadian churches. In contrast, the Catho- 
lic missionaries serving in Japan were predominantly 
European: it was not until 1933 that an American 
Catholic mission agency was assigned to share evangel- 
istic responsibility. The presence of Protestant mission- 
aries in Japan did much to influence the Japanese to 
turn to North America for their advanced education, 
thus strengthening the cultural ties between the Eng- 
lish-speaking North American countries and Japan. 

The missionary movement was unique in that it was 
a relationship of the common folk of one country with 
those of another. Thus, until the Occupation brought 
thousands of Americans to their shores, the major con- 
tact which Japanese villagers and townsmen had with 
Americans was with the missionaries; while in America 
almost the only first-hand information which the com- 
mon man had concerning the Japanese came from the 
reports of his church representative. Protestantism, as- 
sociated with the dynamic precedent-breaking spirit 
which characterized the newer society of North Ameri- 
ca, encouraged the revolt against the restraints of feudal 
Japan. 

Within the first 40 years the number of missionaries 
rose to somewhat over 700.,Since 1900 the number has 
varied between 800 and 1,000, with two peak periods: 
a maximum of 1,400 in the early 1920’s and about 1,200 
since 1951. Some 120 Protestant missionaries were still 
resident in Japan when World War II broke out; more 
than half of these were repatriated before hostilities 
ended. 

The development of a middle class in Japan was one 
of the concomitants of industrialization and moderniza- 
tion. Younger sons, unattached to the land, gravitated 
to the rapidly-growing cities, where the better educated 
among them responded to the attractions of new cul- 
tures and knowledge. It was this group that was drawn 
to Protestantism, gaining knowledge of it either in the 
newly-established Christian schools or under the guid- 
ance of some Christian mentor. The response to Chris- 
tianity through the years has been greatly influenced 
by trends in attitudes toward Westernization; the growth 
of the churches has never been rapid, nor are there 
evidences of mass response. The total Protestant Church 
membership after the first 50 years was a little more 
than 50,000, and at the present time numbers some- 
what more than 250,000. 

Local congregations tend to be small, compact units, 
with the characteristic Japanese group loyalty centered 
in a tightly-knit Christian fellowship. This compact 
group life gave the churches a stability which enabled 
them to weather to a remarkable degree the adversities 
imposed by a suspicious society during the last war. 
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Their relations with the community were tenuous: ex- 
cept for the church-sponsored kindergartens or nurseries, 
it was seldom that they had a community-serving pro- 
gram, and their outreach was directed to individuals 
rather than to the community or its families. As a 
general rule, however, the pattern of church growth 
followed that of the older indigenous religions of the 
country, in which a mother temple or church sponsored 
a branch unit and nurtured it until it became self- 
sustaining. 

The first Protestant congregation was organized in 
Yokohama in 1872, and on that occasion declared, 
“Our Yokohama Kokai | Assembly] shall not belong to 
any denomination . . . each member of this assembly 
shall treat all believers throughout the world the same 
as themselves and shall strive for intimate love as one 
family . . .” This ideal of having no denominational 
distinctions, expressed 6 months later by the mission- 
arics in more positive terms, proved to be impractic- 
able, for before the turn of the century every major 
branch in Christendom had its counterpart in Japan. 

Efforts toward unity, however, made steady progress. 
All churches of Presbyterian and Reformed tradition 
formed the original Church of Christ (Nippon Kirisuto 
Kyokai). In 1887 the three Episcopalian mission agen- 
cies formed the Japan Episcopal Church; similarly in 
1907 the three major Methodist mission agencies united 
to form the Japan Methodist Church. The Japan 
Kumiai Church (Congregational) joined in 1930 with 
the Christian Church in Japan. Six branches of Luther- 
anism formed a close federation in 1951. Church lead- 
ers and laymen explored bases of union for several 
decades. 

A powerful outside force crystallized these trends 
when the Religious Bodies Law, passed by the Japanese 
Dict in 1938 and enforced by the government in 1940, 
required Protestantism, together with other religions, 
to be organized as Kyodan. In June 1941, 34 of the 
35 major Protestant units formed the Nippon Ktrisuto 
Kyodan (the English name, Church of Christ, makes 
no distinction between this united church and the older 
Nippon Kirtsuto Kyokai). Most of these bodies decided 
to remain in the United Church of Christ at the second 
assembly in June 1946, when outside pressure had been 
removed. It continues as a church which constitutes 
about 65 percent of Protestantistn in Japan. The major 
communions outside of the united church are Epis- 
copalians, Lutherans, the Non-Church Group, and 
Southern Baptists. 

The strong sense of cooperation, long characteristic 
of Protestantism in Japan, was shaken by the arrival 
of some 500 missionaries from the various fringe sects 
of the United States in the postwar period. These new- 
comers for the most part have not associated themselves 
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with the indigenous churches or the longer-established 
missionary groups. 

Describing a newly-established church in Kobe, a 
missionary wrote as early as 1874, “I have been par- 
ticularly pleased to see how readily they fall in with 
the theory of self-support and self-propagation.” Out- 
standing churchmen and educators, such as Masahisa 
Uemura, Kanzo Uchimura, Hiromichi Kozaki and Dan- 
jo Ebina, were strong in their advocacy of freedom from 
foreign support. During the decade preceding the recent 
war the major communions were able to raise among 
the self-supporting churches funds for church extension 
equivalent to grants received from abroad. 


Problems of Financial Support 

In spite of the serious economic set-back suffered 
during the war, when one-third of the Protestant 
church buildings were destroyed by bombing, the mem- 
bers of the United Church of Christ raised more than 
45 million yen from indigenous sources; this sum con- 
stituted 10 percent of the postwar Church Building 
Reconstruction Program of the united church. This 
heroic giving was a stimulus to the North American 
churches that raised the major share of the fund. There 
are recent evidences that as the economic base of the 
indigenous churches improves, they will again support 
a strong church extension and pionecr evangelism pro- 
gram, and may even project a foreign missions program 
of their own elsewhere in Asia. 

There are no available studies to show the extent 
of the support given their institutions by Japanese 
Protestants, but a review of the reports available in the 
United States indicates that the Protestant churches 
of North America will have contributed more than 100 
million dollars to their programs in Japan before the 
first century of work has elapsed. This support falls 
into three general categories: missionary personnel, in- 
stitutional and program development, and buildings 
with equipment. In spite of the cultural and linguistic 
handicaps under which the missionaries operate, it is 
the conviction of most churches that the integrity of their 
own outgoing Christian spirit can be maintained only 
by the support of their consecrated associates in a ser- 
vice to all mankind. These dedicated persons make a 
contribution to sister churches abroad partly through 
their skills or special knowledge, but primarily as wit- 
nesses to the authentic power of the universal and re- 
deeming God. The missionaries form the links of a 
world Christianity. 

It has already been noted that the Japan churches 
have a strong tradition of desiring to support an “out- 
reach” program of their own, but in view of the fact 
that Christians still constitute only one-half of one 
percent of the population, this aspect of church life will 
need support from churches in other lands. The Japan- 
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ese have felt the need for assistance particularly in 
erecting buildings, and this is as true of Christian schools 
as it is of churches. ’ 

Thus in the postwar years about one-half of the re- 
mittances from the North American churches to the 
Christian program in Japan has been designated for 
buildings. This percentage for plant and equipment 
will decrease somewhat as war damage is repaired, but 
it seems likely that the Japanese leadership, as it as- 
sumes responsibility for institutional and program main- 
tenance, will continue the policy of seeking assistance 
from abroad in terms of missionary personnel and equip- 
ment, At present aid from abroad toward the main- 
tenance budget of Christian high schools is very small, 
while the budget support of junior colleges and full- 
term colleges is rarely more than 10 percent of the total 
income. The only important exception is the newly- 
established Japan International Christian University, 
which receives a very high percentage of its annual 
budget from abroad. 

Closely associated with the desire to be financially 
independent is the intellectual accent of Protestant 
Christianity. Emotional appeal in sermons is presented 
with restraint, but Christian teaching is defined rather 
in ethical and mystical terms. Laymen are much better 
versed in Christian theology than their Western counter- 
parts. Some of them study the source records of Chris- 
tianity, as is evidenced by the sale of the original Greck 
version of the New Testament in amounts greatly ex- 
ceeding the number of clergymen in the churches. 

The Japanese Christians of the Meiji cra were quick 
to sense the traditional high evaluation of education. 
The government could not meet the educational de- 
mands of the new age. Many of the Protestant schools 
began as informal institutions with considerable free- 
dom in the presentation of teaching content. Later, when 
the government's educational system was stabilized, the 
pattern of the Christian private school was forced to 
conform to the government's uniform standards, Both 
Catholic and Protestant Christians provided educational 
opportunities for girls beyond those afforded by society, 
and pioncered in the establishment of schools for the 
handicapped. 

At an early date the Protestant schools formed the 
Japan Christian Education Association for the discus- 
sion of common problems and goals. Some 70 institu- 
tions now belong to the Association, which has a teach- 
ing staff of 5,500 and more than 103,000 students. The 
Association comprises 16 colleges (5 with graduate de- 
partments), 15 junior colleges, 36 high schools and 3 
special schools. The colleges almost invariably have 
high-school departments and in some cases elementary 
schools. Thus these 70 institutions contain 195 separate 
departments. Almost without exception they are urban, 
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and their location tends to follow the pattern of popu- 
lation density. Under constant discussion are two major 
problems: the function of these institutions in modern 
society, and their support by a relatively small Prot- 
estant constituency 

Protestant thought has pervaded Japan far beyond 
the range of organizational endeavor. Five Christian 
publishing houses not only produce the material es- 
sential for Christian nurture but publish two magazines 
with large circulations. Christian classical music and 
literature have become well known. There has been 
a large demand for the New Testament all through the 
years, and in the postwar period it has been the con- 
sistent best-seller, registering an aggregate sale of 153 
million copies in the last 4 years. The Audio-Visual 
Commission of the National Christian Council, the 
Lutheran Hour and several other agencies have made 
substantial beginnings in providing programs of Chris- 
tian drama, music and worship on both the national 
and private radio networks. 

Christian compassion provided the impetus for the 
founding of the cariiest leprosaria, and while the gov- 


ernment has now taken responsibility for the care of 


lepers, Christians continue to show personal concern for 
the hospitalized patients. After the Russo-Japanese War, 
Protestant efforts behalf of the permanently-dis- 
abled veterans set the pattern for the facilities and care 
provided by the government. Two outstanding Prot- 
estants guided the government’s program of assistance 
to repatriated soldiers and civilians after the recent war. 
Numerous small homes for widows and orphans repre- 
sent spontaneous and inconspicuous efforts to assist the 
needy, The larger orphanages, social service centers and 
rehabilitation centers, however, are associated in the 
League of Christian Social Work Agencies, and_re- 
ceive support from local community chests in addition 
to their Christian resources. The Protestant Churches 
of North America were the largest supporters of the 
official relicf program supervised by the Licensed Agen- 
cies for Relief in Asia. It is estimated that the contri- 
butions in cash and commodities were well over eight 
million dollars. The CARE packages program also re- 
ceived support from North American Protestants. 

With the exception of the outstanding medical pro- 
grams of the Protestant Episcopal Church and the 
‘Seventh Day Adventists, church agencies have tended 
to confine themselves to the establishment of tubercu- 
losis sanitaria, public health programs, and_ clinics 
operating in social service centers, in the belief that 
Japan has extensive indigenous medical facilities. 

A survey made in 1950 by the Youth Department 
of the United Church of Christ revealed that 70 to 85 
percent of the Sunday morning church attendance con- 
sisted of young people under 25 years of age. This is 
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an extreme development of what has always been true: 
from the time that young Joseph Niishima fled to the 
United States, obtained an education there, and re- 
turned to found Doshisha University, youth has been 
the most responsive segment of the population. A very 
high percentage of the indigenous and foreign budgets 
is employed in an effort to win the student youth. The 
Young Women’s Christian Association and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association have large and effective 
programs serving urban youth, and have pioncered with 
some of the churches in the establishment of summer 
youth camps and conferences. Many of the men and 
women who have represented Japan abroad in business, 
conferences, etc. have been nurtured from their youth 
in the Christian community. 

The current centennial planning acknowledges that, 
while Christianity is a recognized religion in Japan, 
possessing an influence greater than the size of its con- 
stituency, its membership must increase before it can 
become a significant force in the nation. This is one of 
the reasons for the emphasis on evangelistic outreach. 
There are some indications that the experiments in a 
community approach to the villagers may become the 
basis of Christian growth among these conservative 
elements. There are also signs that the close integration 
of the churches, schools and other allied institutions 
may exceed that of Western Christianity. Two ecumen- 
ical conferences held in the Orient mark the beginning 
of a movement toward a closer integration of the 
Oriental churches and, of their partnership with the 
other areas of Christendom. The United Church of 
Christ in Japan has already exchanged delegations with 
the Church of Christ in Okinawa and the Church of 
Christ in the Philippines, and has given assistance to 
the churches in Korea, National boundaries may not 
be so decisive in the future as they have been in the past. 
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Agrarian Problems and Foreign Aid 


in the Philippines 


By ROLAND R. RENNE 


Paraguay: RANKS as the most important segment 

of the Philippine economy and, because of its 
tremendous possibilities for further development, prom- 
ises to continue as the major occupation for the fore- 
seeable future. It accounts for 60 percent of the gross 
national production and for more than 80 percent of 
the dollar-carning exports. More than 70 percent of the 
people make a living directly or indirectly from agri- 
culture: another 20 percent earn income from trade, 
transportation, communication, manufacturing, fishing, 
forestry, construction work, and mining; the remainder 
are engaged in professional public and personal ser- 
vices. Nearly half of the cropland in the Philippines is 
planted to rice. Most farms are small and much of the 
work is done by antiquated, crude methods, Less than 
one-third of all households who live by farming own 
any land. 

The roots of Philippine social unrest and dissident 
movements are in the rural areas. The problems of 
agriculture, therefore, must have priority consideration 
and action in any program designed to stabilize political 
and social conditions, as well as to advance national 
economic development. 

Agrarian problems in the Philippines can be grouped 
under ten major headings: 

1. Small, inadequate farm units, Approximately half 
of all farms in the Philippines are less than two hectares 
(five acres), while about one-sixth are five hectares or 
more. A survey made in 1951-52 covering thirteen 
barrios (villages), suggests that the proportion of all 
farms with less than two hectares may be greater than 
the 1948 census indicates.’ In any case, more than four- 
fifths of all farms are less than five hectares, (124 
acres) in size. In most cases these are too small under 
existing cultural and social conditions to provide an 
adequate income for the farm family. 

2. Antiquated farming methods. Farm production 


has failed to keep pace with rapid population growth in 


Mr. Renne, President of Montana State College, served as 
chief of the Special Technical and Economic Mission of the 
Musual Security Agency in the Philippines, 1951-53. 


1 This survey was conducted under the joint leadership of 
Dr. Robert T. McMillan, Rural Sociologist, of the Mutual 
Security Agency staff and Dr. Generoso F. Rivera, Technical 
Assistant of the Philippine Council for United States Aid, the 
counterpart agency for the Mutual Security Agency in the 
Philippines. 
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the Philippines, largely because of traditional, pre- 
scientific farming practices. The population of the coun- 
try is increasing at the rate of about 400,000, o¢ 2 per- 
cent, a year. Rice production increased by only 21 percent 
between pre-war years (1937-40) and now (1949-52), 
whereas population increased 30 percent during this 
time. By using proven modern practices, Filipino farm- 
ers should be able to make their yields compart! oth 
those of other Asian countries. Some of the more out- 
standing Filipino farmers are. already getting such 
yields. 

3. Lack of adequate reasonable cost credi) Vhe 
seareity of credit at reasonable rates of interest is one 
of the most serious problems of rural families in’ the 
Philippines.’ The usual sources of credit: are the mer- 
chant-moneylender, landlord, relative, or neighbor. The 
two government lending agencies, the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank, and the Rehabilitation Finance Corpora- 
tion, serve mostly well-to-do farmers who can pledge 


land as security for loans. 


The Credit Probiem 


The above-mentioned survey found that a majority 
of households borrow funds during the year and that 
more than half of the loans are for less than 100 pesos 
($50 at legal exchange rates). More than half of the 
loans are for maintaining the family. The greatest evils 
associated with rural credit in the Philippines lie in 
usurious interest rates charged. Some common credit 
arrangements include the following provisions: (1) the 
landlord or moneylender may require one extra cavan 
(2.13 bushels) of palay (unpolished rice) to be re- 
turned at harvest for every one, two or three cavans 
borrowed; (2) the lender may charge the borrower 
from 12 to 16 pesos for a cavan of palay at harvest 
time; (3) moneylenders, who are nearly always mer- 
chants, may transact a pre-harvest purchase of palay 
through advancing cash or palay to the borrower at 
prices considerably less than prevailing market prices. 
With these methods in common use, national statutes. 
which place specific limits on interest rates are often 
evaded. 

2 A special report on this subject has been prepared by John 
L. Cooper, Report and Recommendations Concerning Agri- 
cultural Credit in the Philippines, United States of America, 
Special Technical and Economic Mission to the Philippines 
(Manila: January, 1952). 
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4. Extensive unemployment and underemployment. 
The rural survey showed that approximately two-thirds 
of all persons in the labor force (14 years and over) 
were employed and one-third unemployed (all farm 
owners and tenants being classed as employed). Under- 
employment is more important than unemployment in 
the Philippines, however. Farmers surveyed in the 13 
barrios averaged about 136 days’ employment on their 
farms during 1951. Only one-third of the farmers were 
able to supplement their farm incomes, Of these farm- 
ers who reported extra-farm employment, one-fourth 
worked 30 hours or less per weck at such jobs. Filipino 
farmers generally are employed on an average of not 
more than 175, or possibly 200, days per year and all 
other employed male workers average from 200 to 250 
days’ employment. 

5. Inadequate family incomes. In 1951 less than 
one-fourth of the farm owners and less than one-tenth 
of the tenants covered in the 13-barrio survey marketed 
any rice after creditors were repaid. Many families 
handle practically no cash during the year, and a good 
many of them only 50 pesos or less. Assuming average 
yields of about 30 cavans of rice per hectare and the 
typical farm unit of about two hectares, one can calcu- 
late that the cash value of production of the typical 
Filipino rice farmer is only about 500 pesos ($250) per 
year, 


Tenancy Difficulties 


6. Widespread farm tenancy. More than two-thirds 
of all persons working as farmers and laborers in Philip- 


pine agriculture own no farm land. Land ownership is 
concentrated heavily, and the percentage of absentee 
ownership is high. Absentee ownership is aggravated by 
(1) inheritance of land by non-residents or by local 
persons who later migrate to other communities; (2) 
acquisition of land titles by. moneylenders through mort- 
gage foreclosure; and (3) investment of surplus funds in 
land by persons, estates, or corporations located in places 
other than where the land is situated. 

The total income secured from farms of such small 
areas as those which characterize Filipino farms is in- 
adequate to furnish the typical Filipino family with a 
satisfactory level of living. When this income has to be 
shared equally with the landlord, the tenant’s portion 
of the income from the excessively small holding is hard- 
ly enough to meet even the minimum food require- 
ments of the family.’ Under these conditions social un- 


3 It is estimated that the average Filipino farm family 
consumes yearly between 20 and 25 cavans of palay. See 
Philippine Social Trends—-Basic Documents Pertinent to Long- 
Range Planning in the Philippines, The President’s Action 
Committee on Social Amelioration, assisted by United Nations 
consultants (Manila: Bureau of Printing, 1950), p. 16. 


rest is certain to be high in rural areas. It is significant 
that social unrest and Huk activity are high in central 
Luzon, where farm tenancy is high. 

7. Decreasing soil fertility. The neglect of soil con- 
servation practices, primitive hand methods, and other 
pre-scientific practices combined with unwise use of 
land, have caused much depletion and exhaustion of 
soil fertility in the Philippines. One authority states that 
crosion to some degree has affected more than three- 
fourths of the total area of cultivated and open lands 
and that all of the top soil is gone (serious erosion) 
from a third of this area.* 

The practice of kaingin farming has eroded thousands 
of hectares of Philippine land. Under this procedure 
the land is denuded of virgin timber by slashing .-and 
burning, planted to crops for a short time, and then 
abandoned for more fertile, weed-free, newly burned 
areas. In many areas, cultivation of steep mountain 
slopes is a common practice. Aside from the lands culti- 
vated by the Igorotes (mountain tribes), terracing and 
contour farming are not generally practiced in the 
Philippines. 

Farmers generally fail to apply animal or green 
manures, compost, and commercial fertilizers to their 
wasting lands. Only sugar cane farmers, as a group, 
have recognized the value of fertilizers in increasing 
crop yields and use considerable quantities of fertilizer. 
Crop rotation is not general, but is making some pro- 
gress as a desirable conservation practice. Mongo bean 
acreage is increasing, not so much because of the value 
of this plant as a green manure crop, as because of the 
value of the bean as food and feed. 

8. Malnutrition and resulting poor health and low 
productivity. The average Filipino’s diet is predominant- 
ly one of rice-—-polished rice. Consequently, malnutrition 
is a major contributing cause of relatively high mortality 
raics. Beri-beri ranks high as a cause of death. Tubercu- 
losis is the top killer, followed by bronchial pneumonia, 
beri-beri among infants, diarrhea and enteritis in per- 
sons under two years of age, malaria, pneumonia, and 
beri-beri among adults. High death losses from malaria 
as well as from tuberculosis are closely associated with 
nutritional levels. Death rates and beri-beri, malaria, 
and tuberculosis are all highest in the most rural pro- 
vinces. In addition to the loss of life caused by mal- 
nutrition and associated diseases, the loss of work days 
from sickness is a serious problem. 

Adequate facilities to meet the med'-al needs of the 
rural population are lacking. There are practically no 
doctors or registered nurses living in barrios with less 
than 2,500 population. People in most barrios receive 

4 Jesus P. Manisao, “Soil Conservation Problems in the 
Philippines,” Journal of the Soil Science Society of the Philip- 
pines, Vol. I (1949), p. 15. 
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almost no health services except those provided in the 
school health program. 

9. Lack of local self-government. The barrio has no 

legal self-government status. Citizens of a barrio can- 
not levy taxes for roads, schools, water supply, police or 
fire protection, or other purpose. The lack of local self- 
government derives from the fact that most large land 
owners, past and present, have lived in the large cities 
and poblaciones (municipalities), As the structure and 
functions of government evolved, political rights and 
privileges tended to be highly concentrated among the 
landed class, the leaders of which resided in cities. Con- 
sequently, small farmers and workers in the small 
barrios who have, not been effectively organized into 
articulate units have been exploited and have been 
unable, for economic and other reasons, to rise above 
poverty and ignorance. 
10. Lack of essential community services. The local 
communities or barrios generally reflect serious inade- 
quacies in many essential community services, including 
roads, marketing, water supply, health, sanitation, rec- 
reation, farmers’ organizations, and community in- 
provement groups. Many of these inadequacies stem 
from the lack of barzio autonomy and not from limited 
natural resources and technology. In the sample barrios 
surveyed, nearly all people interviewed expressed strong 
interest in community improvement. More adequate 
means of communication—roads, press, radio, and mail 
service—and increased political autonomy for barrios 
would do much to make possible significant improve- 
ments in barrio life. 


Forms of U. S. Aid 


The Mutual Secunty Agency, now the Foreign Over- 
seas Administration, and formerly the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, began operations in the Philip- 
pines on April 27, 1951. The foreign aid program takes 
the form of technical and economic assistance to the 
Philippine government and its agencies and is based 
largely on the recommendations of the Bell Report,’ 
which summarizes a comprehensive survey of the econ- 
omy and government of the Republic, made in the 
summer of 1950, 

During the slightly more than two years which the 
program has operated in the Philippines, some seventy 
individual projects have been developed, covering seven 
major functional fields, namely, agriculture, industry 
and public works, public health, education, !aber and 
social welfare, fiscal and trade policy, and public ad- 
ministration. These projects, coupled with the counsel 
of technical specialists, were primarily designed to help 


5 Report to the President of the United States, by the 
Economic Survey Mission to the Philippines (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, October 9, 1950). 
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solve the ten major agrarian problems noted. Obvious- 
ly, since three-fourths of the Filipinos live in barnos 
or rural communities, the foreign aid program to be 
effective must improve living conditions in the barrios. 

More than one-third of the staff of more than one 
hundred technicians and nearly two-fifths of the funds 
available for the first two years of the program were 
assigned directly to agricultural projects designed to 
increase production of food crops, increase production 
of export crops, and improve the incomes and living 
conditions of rural people. In connection with the first 
of these objectives, a three-point program was developed, 
namely, application of commercial fertilizer, irrigation, 
and introduction of improved varieties. 

For many years it has been necessary to import con- 
siderable quantities of rice to meet domestic require- 
ments. By making thousands of tons of commercial 
fertilizer available, by constructing dams and reservoirs 


for gravity irrigation, and installing pumps for irrigat- 


ing from streams by pumping, and by selection and 
improvement of rice varicties, it is estimated that over 
a period of years, perhaps in a decade, rice yields in the 
Philippines can be doubled. 

Two of the largest export products of the Philippines 
are abaca (hemp) and copra. An extensive program of 
eradication of mosaic disease in abaca was undertaken. 
This disease is taking a heavy toll of abaca acreages in 
Mindanao. Work was also undertaken on the kadang- 
kadang, a disease of coconuts. 

The third agricultural objective is to change the 
economic and social structure in such a way as to 
secure adequate credit for farmers at reasonable cost, 
efficient and adequate marketing facilities, extension 
demonstrations for agricultural efficiency and better 
rural living conditions, and fair land tenure arrange- 
ments. This phase of the program emphasizes social 
reconstruction to assure improvement of the lot of the 
small farmer. 

In the spheres of industry and public works it 1s 
clear that development of national highways and feeder 
roads, particularly in undeveloped areas of the Philip- 
pines, would improve communication facilities, oppor- 
tunities to get farm products to market, and increase 
net returns to farmers. The foreign aid program calls 
for construction of thousands of kilometers of roads 
and construction of hundreds of bridges. In addition, 
geological and mineral surveys are being undertaken to 
make available better inventories of the resources to be 
developed, Development of adequate and economic 
resources of electric power as a basis for a sound pro- 
gram of gradual industrial development is designed to 
diversify the cconomy and increase employment op- 
portunities of the population. 

The third largest part of the aid program is the 


public health improvement effort. Two of the largest 
projects in this field include providing healthful water 
supplics and sanitary sewage disposal systems for hun- 
dreds of barrios and municipalities, and a six-year anti- 
malaria program for the entire country. 

In the field of education the program emphasizes 
three major projects, namely, rehabilitation of the 
College of Agriculture at Los Banos, the equipping and 
rehabilitating of vocational trade schools in order to 
provide the trained manpower for agriculture and in- 
dustry needed to expand the economy and_ increase 
output. 

Labor and social welfare activities in the program 
are largely limited to providing technical experts to 
assist agencies of the Philippine government in draft- 
ing laws and enforcement procedures in order that 
workers in agriculture and in industry may receive their 
fair share of production and to improve their working 
and living conditions. 

Experts in fiscal and trade policy are helping with 
problems of tax collection, advising the Bureau of 
Customs in streamlining its administrative procedures, 
and the Import Control Commission in devising im- 
proved methods to conserve and expand foreign ex- 
change. 

The public administration program has helped to 
establish the Institute of Public Administration at the 
University of the Philippines to give in-service training 
to government personnel, and academic courses in the 
basic principles of good government. It has also ad- 
vised the Bureau of Lands on methods to improve land 
title registration, to speed up granting of titles and land 


settlement. 


Handicaps and Limitations 

Inevitably a good many difficulties have been en- 
countered in carrying out the aid program. In the first 
place there were problems of personnel. Full: employ- 
ment in the United States, coupled with an extensive 
foreign aid program covering many countries, together 
with the peculiar conditions of foreign service, made it 
impossible during the first two years of the operation 
of the program to secure the full number of American 
technicians in agricultural and industrial fields which 
had been planned in connection with the program. 

One distinguishing mark of underdeveloped nations 
is a lack of experience in planning and designing devel- 
opment projects. Adequate plans for extensive con- 
struction and development projects, particularly in agri- 
cultural and industrial fields were lacking in the Philip- 
pines, In the case of road and bridge development, 
records from pre-war basic surveys of proposed routes 
were destroyed during the war. Since development pro- 
agriculture, 

these four 


jects were concentrated in four major fields 
public works, public health, and education 
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departments of the Philippine government had to carry 
the brunt of the planning and programming. The bur- 
den was particularly heavy on the first two of these 
departments, and it was impossible in a matter of a 
few months to design and blue-print adequately all of 
the desired projects in these fields. 

The supply channel for getting equipment and sup- 
plies to the Philippines became clogged. There was a 
lav of as much as eighteen months from the time orders 
were placed for equipment and supplies until they ar- 
rived on Philippine shores. Because of the United 
States defense program American suppliers could not 
promptly furnish all of the equipment and supplies 
needed, During the first year and part of the second 
year of the program in the Philippines, accomplishments 
of the Amerian mission were therefore primarily in 
areas where equipment and supplies were a minor 
factor. Principal accomplishments were in the fields of 
securing basic needed legislation for social reconstruc- 
tion, particularly for the farm and laboring classes, in 
cooperative projects with the University of the Philip- 
pines of an educational and research nature, the ex- 
pansion of educational advisory services to farmers (the 
national agricultural extension service), or in projects 
which required goods or supplies where shortages were 
not acute, such as breeding animals for improving na- 
tive livestock, or consumer goods such as newsprint to 
relieve inflationary pressures, and commercial fertilizer 
to increase agricultural output. 

The aid program requires the Philippines to con- 
tribute 2 pesos for every dollar of American funds ex- 
pended on the program. There is a great variation 
among development projects in the relative amounts 
of local currency and dollars which they require for 
their implementation. Some projects, such as those in 
vocational education, require as little as a half peso per 
dollar; while in some projects, such as malaria control 
and highway construction, the requirements run as much 
as 5 to 7 pesos per dollar. A diversified group of pre- 
jects must be developed which will average out about 
2 pesos per dollar for their effective implementation. 
Sufficient time must be allowed for the foreign aid pro- 
gram to show results in terms of expanded output and 
increased national production so that receipts of the 
Philippine national treasury can be expanded to pay 
the costs of the development program as it moves into 
its later stages of speeded-up construction and devel- 
opment of major projects, particularly irrigation dams, 
power plants, highways and the like. 

Although progress has been much slower than origin- 
ally anticipated, a great deal has been accomplished in 
the Philippines. For the first two years of the program 
some 65 million dollars and 57 million pesos were com- 
mitted on various projects. The 1954 program is esti- 
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mated to cost an additional 17 million dollars in equip- 
ment and technical assistance and some 63 million pesos 
in counterpart funds. 

Some specific achievements are worth noting. More 
than a million bags of fertilizer have been distributed 
to over 191,000 farmers; gravity irrigation systems to 
water 44,000 hectares of farm land are under construc- 
tion; and pumps to irrigate an additional 20,000 hec- 
tares are in process of being installed. 

A national agricultural extension service has been 
established by national legislation with expanded stafts 
of agricultural agents and home demonstration agents 
to disseminate the latest agricultural scientific infor- 
mation and farming practices to farmers and_ their 
families. Enrollment at the College of Agriculture at 
Los Banos has increased from less than 600 students in 
1950 to nearly 1,700, It is estimated that an enrollment 
of about 3,000 students is required to furnish the 
trained workers needed in the agricultural extension 
service, vocational agricultural high schools, and to 
provide leadership in agricultural marketing organiza- 
tions and in agriculture generally. 

Rural credit problems have been partially met in the 
form of financial support to establish rural banks and 
a cooperative system of production credit for agri- 
culture. Both a commercial system of rural banks and a 
government-sponsored, cooperative, production credit 
agency were created by national legislation in 1952. 
These programs should do much to encourage organiza- 
tion of effective farmer-cooperatives and to provide 
adequate credit to farmers at reasonable costs. 

About 15 municipalities have been provided with 
pipes for rehabilitation of water systems and artesian 
wells, which will serve more than 2,700 barrios. Nearly 
16 million dollars and nearly 10 million pesos have been 
committed for a 500-kilometer road-building program 
in Mindanao, for flood control in various flood areas 
of the nation, and for rehabilitation of 47 lighthouses. 

Equipment has already been provided (and several 
buildings are already under construction) to rehabili- 
tate 30 agricultural high schools, 26 trade schools, and 
9 normal schools. 

It is significant that rice production in the Philippines 
in 1953 will be considerably more than is needed for 
domestic consumption. It is estimated that production 
will total 72 million bags. Domestic requirements are 
about 60 million bags, but with more adequate sup- 
plies there should be increased consumption (rice has 
been in short supply for many years), which might 
boost domestic consumption to as much as 66 million 
bags, leaving some 6 million bags for export or carry- 
over, 

Much progress in social reconstruction has also been 
made in the past three years. The minimum wage law, 
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legislation for free collective bargaining and effective 
labor union organization and movement, establishment 
of a cooperative agricultural credit system, establish- 
ment of a national agricultural extension service, and 
similar legislation represent definite steps forward in 
the interests of improving the lot of the common man 
and creating economic democracy to provide an ef- 
fective underpinning for the political democracy which 
now exists. 

It is not enough to build roads or dams, or to in- 
crease production, unless the benefits from these im- 
provements and advances go largely to raise the level of 
living of the great numbers of submerged and back- 
ward peoples, ignorant, ill, and poverty-stricken in so 
many of the rural areas. In fact, to increase production 
without social reconstruction to assure marked improve- 
ment in living levels of the masses would create eco- 
nomic and social conditions even more dangerous than 
those which have existed in the last few years. 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


BORN OF THE PEOPLE: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, By 
Luis Taruc. With a Foreword by Paul Robeson. New York: 
International Publishers. 1953. 296 pp. $3.00. 


This autobiography of Luis Taruc, one of the founders and 
present leaders of the Communist-dominated Hukbalahap 
movement in the Philippines, ends in June 1949 and so does 
not cover the period when under Ramon Magsaysay, then 
Secretary of National Defense, the army reduced the Hukbal- 
ahap from a serious threat to the nation’s peace to a continuing 
nuisance. Born of the People is more a history of the Hukbala- 
hap than of Taruc’s personal life. For this reason the book, 
despite its Communist bias, is a valuable contribution to the 
history of Southeast Asian Communism. 

Born in Pampanga province in 1913 (one of the provinces 
in central Luzon where the tenancy problem is worst), ‘Taruc 
finished his secondary schooling in 1932. He went to Manila 
during the depression years to study law but never finished 
his education. Returning to his parents’ home, ‘Taruc opened 
a tailor’s shop and soon became involved in the protest move- 
ments of central Luzon. It was during his early twenties in 
central Luzon that Taruc was exposed to Sociatism and Com- 
munism, He joined the Socialist party of Pedro Abad Santos 
and from 1937 to 1941 was imprisoned four times for leading 
strikes in Pampanga. When the Socialist and Communist 
parties in the Philippines merged in 1938, the twenty-five 
year old Taruc was an important leader in central Luzon. 

In 1942, during the occupation of the Philippines by the 
Japanese, the Hukbalahap movement was born, a child of 
agrarian and socialist protests against the semi-feudal conditions 
of most of central Luzon, “I was twenty-nine years old 
(writes Taruc) when I came to the leadership of the Huk- 
balahap. I was young enough to be boyishly excited by our 
tasks. I rushed about with such energy that comrades . . . 
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called me first ‘Lu-Lu’ (the racing one) and then ‘Aliptao’ 
(the spark that spreads a fire). Taruc’s detailed history of the 
organization of the Hukbalahap is probably the most interest- 
ing and valuable part of his autobiography for much of the 
material has not been before published. 

Originally not a Communist movement, the Hukbalahap 
leadership was gradually dominated by Communists. Taruc 
deals at length with the often valiant Huk resistance against 
the Japanese and with the growth of the movement. He 
explains how the rural Filipinos were organized through the 
Barrio United Defense Corps (BUDC) which were established 
to “educate” the people in the Hukbalahap doctrines. After 
reading the thoroughness and ruthlessness of BUDC activities 
one is able to understand better why the movement became so 
strong in central Luzon after the war. 

The chapter, “People Produce Leaders,” gives short biogra- 
phies of such noted Huk leaders as Castro Alejandrino, Vicente 
Lava, Mariano Balgos (but makes no mention of his training 
in Moscow), Jesus Lava and others. Taruc gives his side of the 
unsuccessful negotiations with Roxas and Quirino, He states 
the negotiations with Quirino failed because the Huks did not 
challenge the Quirino amnesty which implied they were the 
guilty party and underestimated American “imperialism” in 
the Philippines. 

Taruc was evidently strongly influenced toward Communism 
during his youth by a series of conversations he had with an 
unnamed American in Manila. Of the United States he writes 
that Americans “have robbed and plundered our wealth, and 
. .. held back the achievement of our democracy and free- 
dom.” Taruc asserts that “I am not a Communist because of 
what happened in Russia; I am a Communist because of what 
has happened and still is happening in the Philippines.” (It 
is worth noting that in 1949 Taruc was very cautious in stat- 
ing to reporters whether he was a Communist, although his 
autobiography was probably written by this time.) 

Born of the People contains much that ig new and is most 
rewarding when it documents the development and oreaniza- 
tion of the Hukbalahap movement, often with frankness How- 
ever Taruc interprets every American action a5 au evil, im- 
perialistic design to crush the people’s struggle for greater 
political freedom and economic security. Taruc was born of 
the people but he is no longer for the people because, in 
order to solve the recognized social and political injustices 
which still exist in rural areas of the Philippines, he would 
deliver his country to the Soviet sphere. That is a solution by 
annihilation. 
University of Denver 
JAPAN FROM SURRENDER TO PEACE. By Baron E. J. 

Lewe Van Aduard. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1953. 

351 pp. 19 guilders; New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 

$7.50. 

This well-written and clearly organized volume by a Dutch 
diplomat is one of the best balanced and most informative 
books on postwar Japan yet to appear. It is gratifying to find 
that it is on the whole much more appreciative of the efforts 
and accomplishments of the United States in Japan than have 
been most Americans who have written on this subject. The 
author has, if anything, been too generous in his judgments 
of the United States and perhaps too severe in his condemna- 
tions of Japanese uncooperativeness and unnecessary embar- 
rassment sometimes caused the United States by Britain and 
Australia, but this is certainly a refreshing variation from the 
tendency of most recent European comments on American 
participation in world affairs. 

Baron Van Aduard, who spent four years in occupied 
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Japan as Deputy Chief of the Netherlands Mission, has put 
his main emphasis on the background of the Japanese peace 
treaty and the negotiations leading up to it. A good half of 
the total text is devoted to this story, giving us perhaps the 
best account to date of the San Francisco Treaty and its fuli 
diplomatic and psychological context. This reviewer found it 
difficult to accept the author's interpretation of some of the 
early moves. For example, Baron Van Aduard concludes from 
Army Secretary Kenneth Royall’s unfortunate press inter- 
view early in 1949 that American government opinion was 
deeply divided between advocates and opponents of complete 
withdrawal from Japan, and he believes that Soviet demands 
for a peace treaty and the echoing of these views by some 
of America’s allies forced the United States into peace pro- 
posals which backfired seriously in Japan. But once Mr. John 
Foster Dulles appears on the scene, the record becomes much 
clearer, and the author's interpretations of the ciimactic phases 
of the Japanese peace seem entirely sound. So also does his 
patterning of Soviet attitudes toward Japan during these years 
into an upswing of aggressive intentions at the end of the war, 
which was frustrated by the American refusal to allow the 
Soviet Union a real hand in the occupation, and a second 
surge of Soviet aggressiveness, as the United States shifted 
from reform to rehabilitation in Japan, which was eventually 
frustrated by the San Francisco Treaty. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a somewhat un- 
critical and superficial survey of the work of the occupation, 
which is supplemented in an excellent concluding chapter by 
an evaluation of the occupation and an estimate of Japan's 
future prospects. The author misstates the American role in 
postwar Japan when he claims that the United States “intro- 
duced democracy,’ and he does not qualify the statement 
adequately when he admits that “in the early thirties steps 
were taken to set up a liberal and representative government in 
Japan.” However, his analysis and evaluation of the major 
American reform efforts are on the whole very well done, 
and his general tone of cautious optimism seems entirely 
justified. He concludes with some convincingly stated warn- 
ings about the future of Japan, which the American public 
should take to heart. He fears that economic difficulties in 
Japan could endanger healthy political development, and he 
sees in ideological confusion there a fertile field for either 
the extreme right or the extreme left. 
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